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expression—in the interval between November 30, 1875, when 
he proposed it should be buried, and the time of his first 
subsequent attack upon me. 

It is untrue that during this interval, or at any other time, I 
gave my “public attestation to the spiritualistic genuineness of 
what had been proved to be a most barefaced imposture.” 

It is untrue that I gave Eva Fay a letter, speaking of the 
“Spiritualistic nature of her manifestations,” and referring to 
“ Fellows of the Royal Society.” 

It is untrue that Eva Fay “returned to the United States 
carrying with her ” such a letter. 

It is untrue that “this letter was published in facsimile in 
American newspapers.” 

When Dr. Carpenter limits himself to definite statements, my 
task is not difficult. It is, however, less easy to answer a rumour 
of something which somebody told Dr. Carpenter I privately 
admitted. 

“It has been rumoured,” says Dr. Carpenter, in Fraser's 
Magazine, “that Mr. Crookes has privately admitted that some 
of his ‘ mediums, ’ when they could not evoke the ‘ manifesta¬ 
tions ’ by fair means, have done so by foul." 

I admit that such a rumour respecting Eva Fay was circulated 
in the United States, and a Boston gentleman wrote and asked 
me If there was any truth in this statement. I replied as follows 
under date November 8, 1875 : — 

“ In reply to your favour of October 25, which I have received 
this morning, I beg to state that no one has any authority from 
me to state that I have any doubts of Mrs. Fay’s mediumship. 
The published accounts of the test stances which took place at 
my house are the best evidence which I can give of my belief in 
Mrs. Fay’s powers. I should be sorry to find that any such 
rumours as you mention should injure Mrs. Fay, whom I always 
found most ready to submit to any conditions I thought fit to 
propose.” 

Considering that this was a private letter from one gentleman 
to another, written currents calanzo without any thought of sub¬ 
sequent- publication, few of your readers, I believe, will see 
much harm in it. Not being aware that private communications 
were less sacred in America than in England, I was certainly 
surprised one morning to receive a copy of an American news¬ 
paper containing a facsimile of this private letter. 

It will be observed that this letter is dated November 8, 1875, 
whereas the “ bury-the-hatchet ” episode took place on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1875 ; this therefore cannot be the letter which convicts 
me of attesting to a “ barefaced imposture ” subsequent to 
November 30. 

Moreover, this letter does not contain the woi'ds “ Spiritual¬ 
istic nature of her manifestations.” Neither does it allude 
to “ Fellows of the Royal Society.” Nor did Eva Fay return to 
“the United States, carrying with her this letter.” Nor was it 
even addressed to Eva Fay. It is then impossible that this can 
be the letter to which Dr. Carpenter refers, and I demand that 
he prove the truth of his allegation by producing a copy of the 
“American newspapers” containing a facsimile of a letter 
written by me answering his description, containing the words 
which he professes to quote from it, and justifying his defamatory 
remarks. 

In your issue of last week (p. 26) Dr. Carpenter says nothing 
about this facsimile letter, but lays stress on an article written 
by me ten months previously. Does he seriously mean that the 
publication in March, 1875, of an account of some test experi¬ 
ments is a breach on my part of his “bury-the-hatchet” offer 
made the following November ? 

I have evidently been labouring under a misapprehension as 
to what Dr. Carpenter meant when he proposed to “ bury the 
hatchet.” I supposed he intended to cease misrepresenting my 
views and falsifying my experiments at his public lectures, and 
never afterwards to repeat such calumnies on my scientific posi¬ 
tion as he had anonymously contributed to the Quarterly Feznew 
for October, 1871. It seems, however, that Dr. Carpenter really 
meant that I was no longer to go poaching on his own special 
preserve, and was to abstain for the rest of my life from writing 
even a private letter on a subject which lie has investigated for 
more than thirty years, and about which he is now writing and 
lecturing with redoubled vigour. 

Dr. Carpenter refers to an offer made in May, 1875, “by Eva 
Fay’s manager, that for an adequate sum of money the ‘ medium ’ 
should expose the whole affair,” and he vouches for its truth by 
saying he has seen “copies of the letters.” I can supply, not 
copies, but original letters. I have before me letters from Eva 
Fay, dated Birmingham, May, 1875, speaking bitterly of the 
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temptations and persecution to which she was being subjected 
to induce her to join in the scheme, to which she was no party. 

But how, may I ask, does an abortive conspiracy to complicate 
li six big guns” prove that my “ scientific tests”—which with 
all deference to l)r. Carpenter’s “good authority ” can not be 
evaded by a ** dodge”—were useless, and that in spite of them. 
Eva Fay cheated me ? 

I am weary of protesting against the imputation which Dr. 
Carpenter conveys in the words “scientific advocates of the 
system.” X emphatically deny that I have ever advocated any 
“system” in connection with the phenomena ascribed to 
spiritualism. I have never for one moment doubted that this 
name has covered an enormous mass of fraud and trickery ; but 
being convinced that amidst all this falsehood—which it is Dr. 
Carpenter’s mission to denounce in the most fervid eloquence at 
command—there was a solid nucleus of fact, and believing that 
every unrecognised fact is a reproach to science, and every unin¬ 
vestigated phenomenon is a probable mine of discovery, I con¬ 
sidered myself not merely entitled, but almost bound in scientific 
honour, to attempt the solution of the question. My attempt to 
bring the so-called supernatural within the realm of fact, to turn 
the light of science on a problem that required investigation, has 
exposed me to many misrepresentations, but especially to the ire 
of Dr. Carpenter, who never tires of repeating every idle tale 
from hearsay evidence. I look back to the days of the alchemists, 
and find the very same kind of fraud, mysticism, and trickery, 
differing but little from the impostures of the present day. But 
then, as now, there were a few earnest students who detected 
the germs of truth amidst the ravings and juggleries of the gold 
makers ; they cherished these germs, and although the Dr. Car¬ 
penter of that period would doubtless have denounced those 
students as “ scientific advocates of the system ” of alchemy, and 
felt it his duty to “ undermine ” their reputations, they persevered 
through calumny and ridicule, and thereby laid the foundations 
of our modern science of chemistry. 

The readers of Nature have now before them ample illus¬ 
tration of the falsity of the accusations with which I have been 
persecuted for so many years. A calumny once born, said the 
Great Napoleon, can never be killed. I have, however, done my 
utmost to prove the groundlessness of the very serious charges 
Dr. Carpenter has brought against me, down to the grave indict¬ 
ments in your issue of last week (p. 26). There is not a single 
charge which Dr. Carpenter has ever brought against me that I 
am unable to answer with like comp’eteness ; and, judging from 
long experience, I venture to say that any future charges he may 
bring will be equally unfounded. But X cannot, out of regard 
for your readers, to say nothing of the sacrifice of time, corftinue 
to defend myself from every petty accusation ; and unless really 
forced by some imputation too serious to pass over, this must be 
my last letter on a subject which to me involves painfully too 
much self-reference. I have been constrained, in self-defence, 
to speak in somewhat downright fashion, but Dr. Carpenter’s 
industrious misconstruction has drawn this protest from me. 
Misstatements expressed in a few lines may require pages to 
refute them. A calumny which takes a minute to write may 
demand days to answer. Memories of hall-forgotten occurrences 
have to be revived, conversations recalled, old letters hunted out, 
journals exhumed, and, in fact, as much time and trouble ex¬ 
pended as if getting up evidence for an important legal trial. So 
great a tax for so trivial a purpose is monstrous in its dispropor¬ 
tion, and I can waste on this fruitless discussion no more precious 
time —time stolen from my physical work in the laboratory, 
already too much curtailed by the pressure of outward business. 

November 10 William Crookes 


The latter half of Dr. Carpenter’s letter in last week’s Nature 
(p. 26) consists of almost verbatim extracts from his article in this 
month’s Fraser . I beg to refer your readers to a reply to Dr. 
Carpenter’s attack, and a full exposure of his false accusations 
against Mr. Crookes and myself, which will appear in the next 
issue of that magazine. They will then see who has been led by 
“prepossession” to adopt “methods which are thoroughly un - 
scientific,” and whose are “the statements which'ought to be 
rejected as completely untrustworthy.” 

Alfred R. Wallace 


Experiment on Fluid Films 

I am experimenting on the optical phenomena exhibited by 
thin fluid films in a state of vibration, #and have just obtained 
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some beautiful results, including the formation of fixed straight 
and curved coloured bands, arranged in symmetrical figures, and 
of pairs of colour-vortices rotating in opposite directions. 

Unless these results prove to have been already described, I 
shall shortly publish an account of my experiments. 

Sedley Taylor 

Trinity College, Cambridge, November 12 


Expected High Tides 

In your “Notes ” last week you say that you cannot understand 
why the burden of such predictions should fall solely upon Capt. 
Saxby. This is what many of the public also do not understand. 
Why does not, say, the Meteorological Office take the matter in 
hand, and not leave it to some private individual ? There can be 
no doubt the forewarnings are often of the greatest service and have 
saved the public tens of thousands of pounds and prevented a great 
deal of misery. What I think Capt. Saxby is to be blamed for 
is the desire—it may be only apparent—to make a mystery of his 
predictions with the general public ; and what gives weight to 
this is the fact that the Astronomer-Royal and the heads of the 
Meteorological Office and Society do not offer the public any aid 
in wbat is a purely scientific and eminently practical subject, in 
which Londoners are more interested than in the transit of Venus, 
and quite as much as in the storm-warnings for the Channel. 

When in March, 1S74, Capt. Saxby came forward and in an 
oracular way predicted a great tide on the 20th, he gave no 
reasons. -This many felt was unsatisfactory. Knowing that it 
must result from the action of natural laws curiosity led me to 
investigate the matter, and I found that the subject of extraordi¬ 
nary tides was a matter of much simplicity ; that the chief factors- 
reside in the moon with its varying distances and declinations ; 
the next in the sun and the seasons ; the next in the winds and 
atmosphere ; and the next, perhaps, in the action of the planets, 
as Venus and Jupiter, the former of which we know affects the 
orbit of the earth, and both have probably some power in pro¬ 
ducing the atmospheric disturbances in the sun. 

With these factors I predicted a year in advance the extra¬ 
ordinary tide of November, 1875, which had escaped Capt. 
Saxby’s notice. I was also able to say that there are two un¬ 
usually high tides revolving through the year, exactly six-and-a- 
half synodic months apart, each forty-eight days after the same 
tide of the previous year ; that these with the preceding and 
succeeding tides are chiefly those which may with bad weather 
develop into extraordinary ones ; and that the next great one— 
a very giant among tides—will be on March 20, 1878. 

If Capt. Saxby has some knowledge on the subject which 
others have not, how is it he did not predict the unusually 
high tide of October 26 last, which happened when the moon 
was neither full nor new, nor in perigee ? Why it happened is 
somewhat of a mystery ; the only explanation I can suggest is, 
that the moon had her highest northern declination on that day, 
and that a barometric depression passed over the North Sea the 
previous day, both which would tend to heighten the tide. 

November 12 B. G. Jenkins 

The Towering of Wounded Birds 

Last season I fired at a song thrush at a distance of fifty 
yards, but the bird continued its course, as if uninjured, for 
upwards of 200 yards, when it suddenly “towered” in the air, 
and as suddenly fell to the ground. Upon examination the bird 
was found to have been shot through the lungs alone, and had 
bled internally, the throat being full of dotted blood. _ The 
head was totally free from any injury. I have known similar 
instances occur in the pigeon, swallow, and starling. In all 
these cases the head remained uninjured, and death occurred 
through internal haemorrhage. In the case of the starling one 
pellet entered the spine; the bird continued its course for a few 
yards, towered, and suddenly fell to the ground dead. 

Should you consider these instances bearing on the matter of 
sufficient importance for an insertion in Nature they may prove 
acceptable to those who are interested in the subject. 

Heeley, near Sheffield Charles Dixon 

Cruelty to Animals’ Act and Physiological Teaching 

I AM desirous of knowing through your many readers if, 
amongst’ physiologists, the belief is anything like general, that 
showing under the microscope the circulation of the blood in a 


web of a frog’s foot is a contravention of “ The Cruelty to Animals’ 
Act, 1876.” 

Dr. M. Foster, in his “ Primer of Physiology ” (Macmillan and 
Co., 1877), advises the reader to (i go and look at it at once ; you 
will never know any physiology till you do ; ” and some naturalists 
here say if no incision is made, the animal being merely tied 
down, the exhibition of the phenomenon is quite legitimate, while, 
on the other hand, Piof. Huxley,- in his paper before the Domestic 
Economy Congress (reported in Nature, vol, xvi. p. 234) states 
it as his opinion that a teacher is “open to the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment if he uses ” a frog “for the purpose of exhi¬ 
biting one of the most beautiful and instructive of physiological 
spectacles. ” 

It was this, the expressed opinion of so distinguished an 
authority'as Prof. Huxley, which caused me first to doubt the 
teacher's right to exhibit the experiment, and it is because of the 
differences of opinion I have mentioned that I seek to know 
through your column*, if a teacher is or is not * at-liberty to 
illustrate the blood circulation by this harmless experiment. ‘ 

Frank W, Young 

High School, Dundee, November 12 


Smell andIHearing in Moths 

Numbers of moths, of many different species, are attracted 
into my room on summer evenings by the light; and they are 
fond of resting on the lamp shade. One night I was using some 
very strong ammonia solution-—and by way of driving them off I 
held a 3-ounce bottle of it with the open mouth almost close to 
them. To my surprise they seemed quite unconscious of it as a 
smell; they would bear it unmoved for a minute, or sometimes 
for two or three minutes, and they then merely walked an inch 
or two further away from it. I have since tried the experiment 
repeatedly, and with several different snecies ; but none of them 
seem to detect the presence of ammonia except as a man might 
detect the presence of carbonic acid or of nitrogen in excess, that 
is, by their effects on his system generally. 

The common black and white “ magpie moth,” it is well 
known, often feigns death when captured. I caught two, one 
after the other; both pretended v to be deadband I laid them 
gently on the table a few inches -apart. They had remained 
motionless for ten minutes, when I took up a wine glass by the 
stem, and gave it one sharp stroke with a pencil, about six inches 
away from them. Both moths flew off at the instant the sound 
was heard. I repeated this many times with the same result— 
both with these and with other individuals of the sitne species; 
and I also found that merely holding the glass near them and 
waving the pencil about noiselessly, did not arouse them. 

Loughton J. C. 

Bees Killed by Tritoma 

In a friend’s garden here where there are quantities of Tri- 
tomas or “red-hot-pokers,” hundreds of bees have been this 
year destroyed by them. The honey produced by the flower is 
very abundant, and the bees enter the tube of the corolla to get 
at it; but the tube, which is only just large enough at the 
mouth, tapers gradually, and so the bee gets wedged in and 
cannot extricate itself. I saw numbers so caught, some in the 
fresh flower, while others remained in the completely withered 
and decaying blossoms. Perhaps it may be due to the fine warm 
days we have had this autumn, inducing the bees to work too 
late after our native honey-producing flowers have been destroyed 
by the wet and frosts ; or is it a regular thing which happens 
every year? If so bee-keepers should discourage the Tritoma, 
or set to work to select varieties with flowers large enough not 
to kill their bees. Alfred R. Wallace 

Dorking, November 3 

Lecture Experiment 

The experiment described below illustrates in a very striking 
manner the particular instance of the “conservation of energy” 
exhibited by the equilibrium of liquids of unequal densities, in 
communicating vessels. 

The apparatus consists of a two-necked bottle, having in one 
neck a very strong glass tube half a metre, or more, in length, 
and terminating above in a funnel of 200 c.c. capacity, while its 
lower end nearly reaches the bottom of the bottle ; in the other 
neck is a piece of glass tube, drawn to a jet, and passing only a 
short distance into the bottle. As the pressure inside the appa* 
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